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THE  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 

H.  B.  Alberty 
Ohio  State  University 


Criticism  of  existing  educational 
ideals  and  practices  is  no  new  venture. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
mediaeval  period  when  as  Uhl  says, 
“written  criticisms  were  often  buried 
by  or  with  the  authors,”  the  history  of 
education  reveals  clearly  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  “open  season”  for  the  educational 
critic.  Perhaps  this  statement  might 
be  less  significant,  were  it  not  true  that 
progress,  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  standard  of  human  values,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  closely  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  critic.  Since  this  is  also 
true  in  the  present  era  when  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction 
which  educational  reform  should  take, 
it  behooves  us  to  give  heed  to  those  who 
have  remedies  to  offer  for  the  existing 
ills  of  public  education. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  citing  of 
the  many  criticisms  of  the  practices  of 
traditional  education  w’hich  have  re¬ 
cently  been  advanced.  Fortunately 
their  marked  similarity  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary;  one  may  sum  them  up  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  The  traditional  school  regards  the 
child  as  the  natural  enemy  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  must  be  crushed  or  in¬ 
doctrinated  into  the  present  pattern 
of  the  social  group. 

2.  The  traditional  schools  by  their 


lock-step  regimen  have  suppressed 
initiative  and  destroyed  creativeness. 

3.  The  present  needs  of  the  child  as 
revealed  in  his  native  interests  and 
capacities  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
for  an  uncertain  future  which  for 
the  most  part  lies  wholly  outside  of 
his  world. 

4.  Leadership  has  been  all  too  largely 
directed  toward  the  “machinery” 
of  teaching  rather  than  toward  a 
study  of  the  educative  process. 

5.  The  teacher  of  the  traditional 
school  is  frequently  a  slave  to  text¬ 
books,  written  for  the  most  part  by 
college  professors  who  are  entirely 
innocent  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood.* 

What  have  the  programs  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  to  offer  which  will  so 
redirect  and  vitalize  educational  prac¬ 
tice  as  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  our 
present  system  of  public  education? 
The  guiding  principles  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  new  movement  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  formulate.  They  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  schools.  However,  the 
following  list  fairly  covers  the  main 
points  which  most  of  the  schools  stress. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  separate  and 

*  Rugg,  H.  O.  and  Shumaker,  Ann.  The  Child 
Centered  School.  New  York,  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  pp.  17-18. 
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distinct  but  rather  closely  connected, 
for  they  mainly  differ  in  emphasis. 

1.  The  child  is  by  nature  creative. 
Hence  the  school  should  surround 
him  with  materials  through  which 
this  impulse  to  create  may  find  ex¬ 
pression. 

2.  The  condition  essential  to  the  flow¬ 
ering  of  personality  and  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  is  freedom, 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
moral. 

3.  Self-initiated  activity  of  the  child 
rather  than  learning  imposed  by  the 
teacher  must  dominate  the  school’s 
program.  The  curriculum  must 
find  its  center  in  the  present  needs 
and  interests  of  the  individual  child. 

These  three  principles  will  be  discussed 
briefly  in  turn  with  reference  to  the 
present  practices  of  so-called  “progres¬ 
sive  schools”  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
writings  of  protaganists  and  as  they 
have  been  noted  by  the  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  writer. 

First  of  all,  what  has  progressive 
education  to  say  about  the  original  na¬ 
ture  of  the  child?  It  is  perhaps  fair 
to  say  that  the  attitude  of  many  enthu¬ 
siasts  toward  the  child  is  closely  akin 
to  that  of  Rousseau  who  proclaims  in 
the  opening  words  of  Emile:  “Every¬ 
thing  is  well,  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  author  of  things;  every¬ 
thing  degenerates  in  the  hands  of 
man.”  To  insure  the  right  kind  of 
growth  in  goodness  the  “springing 
shrub  must  be  protected  from  the  shock 
of  human  opinions,”  by  a  system  of 
natural  education  which  will  afford  the 
utmost  possibility  for  the  “internal  de¬ 
velopment  of  faculties  and  organs.” 
The  progressive  schools  do  not  exclu¬ 
sively  stress  the  natural  environment 


and  are,  of  course,  much  concerned 
with  the  proper  kind  of  environment. 
Y et  the  former  is  sometimes  emphasized 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Miss 
De  Lima’s  view  is  probably  extreme, 
yet  it  expresses  fairly  well  the  modern 
notion  of  creativeness.  After  enumer¬ 
ating  a  long  list  of  materials  such  as 
blocks,  paints,  and  clay,  with  which  the 
child  is  surrounded,  she  inquires  as  to 
what  happens  to  a  child  who  finds  him¬ 
self  in  such  an  environment. 

If  he  is  emotionally  untrammeled  and 
physically  sound  so  that  he  can  function 
normally,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  use  of 
the  material  will  be  creative.  Watch  a 
two-year-old  piling  his  blocks.  If  some 
adult  has  not  ruined  his  first  efforts  by 
stupidly  showing  him  how,  he  quite  un¬ 
cannily  arranges  them  in  designs  having 
no  little  degree  of  balance  and  proportion.^ 
In  other  words,  without  training  and  adult 
guidance,  the  innate  creativeness  of  the 
child  is  supposed  to  unfold.  We  are  told 
that  children  possess  “unknown  creative 
forces”  and  that  “the  latent  possibilities  of 
children  remain  unknown  because  adult 
ideas  are  imposed  upon  them  almost  from 
the  moment  they  are  born.” 

The  nature  of  this  creative  force  is 
not  always  apparent.  It  may,  at  times, 
take  on  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
inner  psychic  force  which  manifests  it¬ 
self  only  under  the  proper  conditions. 
One  writer  in  discussing  the  basis  for 
creative  art,  considers  it  as  the  natural 
development  of  the  subjective  life.  She 
says : 

Every  one  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
child  should  have  experiences  in  the  outer 
world.  ...  It  Is  just  as  natural  and  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  subjective  life  to  find  some 
form  in  which  to  experience  itself  in  order 
to  live  and  grow.  If  the  child  is  not  given 

*  DeLima,  Agnes.  Our  Enemy  the  Child.  New 
York,  Republic  Publishing  Company,  1926.  p.  6. 
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this  opportunity,  he  is  being  robbed  of  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  For  the 
soul  has  its  dual  capacity  equally  with  the 
body.® 

The  logical  development  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  would  seem  to  point  to  a  let- 
alone  policy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  indeed  Mrs.  Cane  does  say  that 
she  feels  that  “it  is  a  violation  of  the 
creative  process  for  one  human  being 
to  interrupt  or  direct  another,”  yet 
upon  further  analysis  one  finds  that  she 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  offer  helpful 
suggestions  and  to  stimulate  the  pupil 
in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Further  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
creative  act  and  its  implications,  is  shed 
by  the  following  quotation: 

For  the  creative  impulse  is  within  the 
child  himself.  No  educational  discovery 
of  our  generation  has  had  such  far-reaching 
implications.  It  has  a  twofold  significance: 
first,  that  every  child  is  born  with  the 
power  to  create;  second,  that  the  task  of 
the  school  is  to  surround  the  child  with 
an  environment  which  will  draw  out  this 
creative  power.  As  Mearns  phrases  it  for 
literary  materials,  “Poetry  cannot  be  sum¬ 
moned,  it  can  only  be  permitted.”  And 
Cizek,  a  true  pioneer  on  the  frontiers  of 
creative  education,  answering  the  puzzled 
inquiries  of  visitors  to  his  Viennese  studio, 
explained  the  startling  products  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  creative  effort  which  lined  the  walls 
with,  “I  take  off  the  lid  and  other  art 
masters  clap  the  lid  on — that  is  the  only 
difference.”'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  this  natural  creativeness,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  need  not  be  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery  and  regarded  as  the  sacred  mani¬ 
festation  of  some  hidden  force  which 
appears  only  when  left  to  itself.  Its 

*  Cane,  Florence.  “Teaching  Children  to 
Paint,”  The  Arts,  August,  1924. 

*  Rugg,  H.  O.,  et  al.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  228-29. 


basis  lies  rather  in  the  enormously  com¬ 
plex  neural  organization  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  makes  possible  an  infinite 
variety  of  responses,  through  the  stimu¬ 
lations  of  a  constantly  changing  envir¬ 
onment.  Thus,  creativity  is  not  a 
spontaneous  generation  which  develops 
under  a  process  of  watchful  waiting  in 
a  completely  sterilized  environment  of 
sticks  and  stones. 

What  is  needed  to  translate  this  po¬ 
tentiality  into  actuality  is  an  active  en¬ 
vironment  which  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  presence  of  a  master  crafts¬ 
man  who  sees  the  possibilities  which 
inhere  in  clay,  in  wood,  or  in  words 
and  who  with  the  skill  which  belongs 
only  to  the  artist  points  them  out  to 
the  child.  It  means  sympathy,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  direction.  Miss  Pratt  cer¬ 
tainly  illustrates  this  view  when  she 
says: 

We  are  at  variance  in  our  method  with 
some  of  these  who  are  sympathetic  in  re¬ 
volt,  for  we  do  not  “let  the  children 
alone”  so  completely  as  others  believe  in 
doing.  .  .  .  We  see  the  factual  element  in 
art  in  the  first-hand  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  children,  and  make  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  for  them  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  observe.  We  see  art  and  im¬ 
agination  as  irreducible,  and  we  see  tech¬ 
nique  as  the  result  of  hard  work  with 
materials.® 

Turning  from  the  theory  of  creativ¬ 
ity,  which  after  all  may  be  little  more 
than  a  rationalization  of  practice,  we 
find  that  the  results  are  unmistakable. 
To  one  who  has  seen  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  painting  and  drawing,  sculp¬ 
ture,  literature,  music,  and  the  crafts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  system  of 

'  Pratt,  Caroline.  Experimental  Practice  in  the 
City  and  Country  School.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company,  1924.  p.  36. 
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education  which  gives  the  child  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  in  a  healthy  normal 
manner,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
stereotyped  procedure  in  which  the 
teacher  holds  at  all  times  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Yet  the  achievements  of 
these  children  in  the  experimental 
schools  cannot  be  thought  of  except  in 
connection  with  such  teacher  artists  as 
Mrs.  Cane,  Miss  Doing,  Miss  Levin, 
Mrs.  Coleman,  and  Hughes  Mearns. 

The  second  guiding  principle,  the 
necessity  for  freedom,  grows  largely 
out  of  the  concept  of  the  child’s  cre¬ 
ativeness.  If  the  child  is  to  develop  his 
innate  capacities,  he  must  be  placed  in 
an  environment  which  is  free  from  re¬ 
straint  and  coercion,  where  he  may 
grow  through  contact  with  his  world. 
Physical  freedom  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  liberating  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  child.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  traditional  classroom  with 
its  straight  rows  of  seats  and  desks, 
screwed  to  the  floor,  all  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  despot 
from  her  position  of  vantage  on  the  ros¬ 
trum  a  clear  view  of  every  one  of  the 
“young  barbarians”  she  is  to  subdue 
must  be  banished  forever.  In  its  place 
is  a  pleasant  room  with  gay  curtains 
and  hangings,  with  tables  and  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  arranged  quite  informally, 
with  attractive  book  shelves  from  which 
the  children  may  select  such  books  as 
please  their  fancies  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  teacher.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  freedom  the  teacher  moves  as  one 
of  the  group,  usually  with  no  show  of 
authority  or  superiority.  The  frankness 
and  spontaneity  of  the  children  in  such 
an  environment  are  striking;  and  they 
develop  initiative  and  learn  the  highly 
important  lesson  of  social  control. 


In  the  Dalton  laboratory  schools, 
where  the  children  budget  their  own 
time  and  pursue  their  accepted  “con¬ 
tracts”  or  “units”  according  to  their 
own  interests  and  convenience,  much 
is  made  of  this  necessity  for  freedom — 

“a  freedom  to  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion  in  order  to  pursue  an  interest  and 
in  order  to  develop  concentration  ...  | 

it  is  understood  to  mean  that  [the  indi-  k 
vidual]  is  to  be  freed  from  those  habits 
or  conditions  which  enslave  his  life  or 
impede  his  complete  development.”® 

While  the  progressive  schools  should 
be  given  credit  for  stressing  this  factor 
neglected  by  orthodox  education,  yet 
individual  freedom  which  is  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  rigid  self-imposed  discipline 
and  a  strong  group  consciousness  may 
result  in  anti-social  behavior.  In  the 
name  of  freedom,  children  who  have  " 
not  learned  self-control,  to  say  nothing 
of  social  responsibility,  are  often  so  per-  1 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of 
the  group  that  they  make  any  worth¬ 
while  effort  impossible. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  often  passes  quite  unheeded  by  the 
teacher,  because  she  wishes  to  let  the 
child’s  nature  develop  untrammeled  by 
adult  interference.  Habits  of  insolence, 
license,  and  lack  of  regard  for  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  others  are  as  likely  to 
result  from  such  lack  of  discipline,  as  a 
recognition  of  wrong  doing  and  conse¬ 
quent  changes  in  attitude.  If  the  child 
is  not  to  be  spoiled,  social  sensitiveness 
and  individual  expression  must  be  in¬ 
separably  connected.  It  would  perhaps 
not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  progressive 

*  Parkhurst,  Helen.  “The  Dalton  Laboratory 
Plan.”  Tzventy-F ourth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
1925.  Part  II,  p.  84. 
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movement  in  general  seems  much 
more  concerned  with  individual  ex¬ 
pression. 

Then,  too,  the  worship  of  the  fetish 
of  freedom  may  result  in  intellectual 
waste.  The  child  develops  a  careless 
attitude  toward  life,  in  general,  and 
school  studies,  in  particular.  Left  to 
himself,  his  study  habits  become  slip¬ 
shod  and  superficial  so  that  instead  of 
the  concentration  which  it  seeks  to  de¬ 
velop,  there  is  such  a  scattering  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  lack  of  organization  that 
the  child  becomes  temperamentally  un¬ 
fitted  for  sustained  attention. 

The  third,  and  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  principle  which  domi¬ 
nates  the  practices  of  progressive  schools 
has  to  do  with  “self-initiated  activity” 
as  opposed  to  “teacher-imposed  learn¬ 
ing.”  That  is,  the  curriculum  finds  its 
center  in  the  present  needs  of  the  child, 
rather  than  the  remote  and  vague  needs 
of  an  adult  society. 

The  traditional  school  has  assumed 
that  subject-matter,  which  represents 
the  organized  heritage  of  the  race, 
should  take  precedence  over  the  whims 
of  the  individual.  The  difficulty  of 
using  these  ready-made  organizations 
of  race  experience  need  only  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  pupils  learn  symbols  with¬ 
out  having  back  of  them  meaningful 
experiences.  They  learn  glibly  to  re¬ 
cite  definitions  from  the  textbook  with¬ 
out  having  the  slightest  notion  of  their 
real  meaning.  Education  becomes 
formal  and  dead.  The  spontaneous  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child  are  suppressed,  and 
he  is  coerced  into  following  logical  or¬ 
ganizations  of  knowledge.  The  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  a  divided  self. 

The  progressive  school  reverses  the 
process  and  insists  that  the  school  be 


life — whatever  that  oft-quoted  term 
may  mean.  As  Miss  Pollitzer  says: 

The  new  education  must  work  out  such 
a  technique  that  children  grow  in  their 
own  way,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
their  individual  type,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  prepare  them  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  actual  world.  .  .  .  The  problem  is 
to  develop  children  to  meet  life  not  as  an 
adult  in  an  adult  world,  but  as  a  child  in 
a  child’s  world. ^ 

With  this  concept  of  self- initiated 
activity  as  the  basis  for  the  educational 
activities  of  the  school,  one  finds  all 
sorts  of  practices  in  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  ranging  from  a  strict  laissez  faire 
policy  to  an  “identification  of  the 
learner  with  the  task,”  even  though 
such  task  may  be  imposed.  There  seems 
to  be  little  argument  upon  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  principle  in  practice. 

Some  of  the  more  radical  of  the 
progressive  schools  have  entirely  abol¬ 
ished  the  traditional  school  subjects  and 
base  their  programs  upon  what  they  call 
“centers  of  interest”  which,  at  least 
nominally,  are  selected  by  the  pupils. 
That  is,  the  pupils  get  interested  in 
some  activity,  and  the  teacher  fosters 
and  encourages  it  if  it  has  leading 
qualities.  This  activity  may  suggest 
further  activities  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  year  may  be  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploring  these  interests  of  the  children. 
For  example,  Mr.  Slavson  of  Walden 
School  tells  that  a  discussion  of  water 
supply  with  the  nine-year-old  group 
started  work  in  science  which  lasted 
almost  two  years. 

In  the  City  and  Country  School,  the 
centers  of  interest  are  largely  suggested 
by  the  teacher  and  accepted  by  the 

’’  Pollitzer,  Margaret.  “Foundations  of  the 
Walden  School,”  Progressive  Educatiors,  2:15, 
January,  February,  March,  192$. 
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pupils  as  worth  while.  Thus  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  eight-year-olds 
have  operated  the  School  Supply  Store, 
the  nine-year-olds  have  kept  the  post- 
office,  while  the  ten-year-olds  and  elev¬ 
en-year-olds  have  managed  a  printing 
shop.  These  general  activities  which 
engage  each  group  for  the  entire  year, 
“like  the  center  of  a  web,  draws  all 
other  strands  into  relation  with  itself. 
History,  geography,  literature  are  all 
interwoven  in  the  central  enterprise.” 

Other  progressive  schools,  like  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College 
and  the  Ethical  Culture  School  have  re¬ 
tained  certain  subjects  but  have  made 
their  programs  so  flexible  that  all  sorts 
of  activities  may  be  introduced  as  group 
and  individual  projects.  However,  in 
such  schools,  the  approach  to  organized 
subject-matter  is  different  from  that 
of  the  traditional  school.  That  is,  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  children  are 
always  the  starting  point. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it 
should  be  apparent  that  curricula  in 
many  of  the  progressive  schools  are  not 
fixed  programs  of  work  laid  down  in 
advance  as  specific  “ground  covered.” 
The  spontaneous  interests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  fixed  curriculum  are  com¬ 
patible.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  curriculum  as 
such  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  is  placed  upon  self-initi¬ 
ated  activity.  That  is  to  say,  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  educative  process  should 
take  in  order  to  develop  a  more  genu¬ 
inely  social  individual  is  frequently  neg¬ 
lected  or  forgotten,  in  the  desire  to 
stress  individual  expression  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  apparent  lack  of  design  in  the 
program  of  the  progressive  school. 


which  is  obvious  to  most  investigators, 
may  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  That  is,  instead  of  producing 
an  individual  who  has  developed  his 
own  peculiar  capacities  and  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  life’s  problems,  it  may 
produce  an  individual  whose  concepts 
of  the  heritage  of  the  race,  which  ex-  ^ 
ists  in  the  form  of  organized  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  so  meager  and  unorganized 
that  he  cannot  think  clearly  in  any 
field. 

This  criticism  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  the  logical  organ¬ 
ization  of  subject-matter  is  most  effect¬ 
ive  for  the  learning  process,  but  that  it 
should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
goals  or  ends  of  the  educative  process 
which  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
teacher  as  she  leads  the  pupil  from  his 
relatively  circumscribed  view  of  the  [ 
universe  to  the  place  where  he  con-  ' 
ceives  organized  knowledge  as  a  sig-  | 
nificant  tool  for  the  continuous  recon-  ' 
struction  of  his  world.  To  translate 
logically  organized  experience  into  vital 
personal  experience  should  be  accepted 
as  an  aim.  If  this  is  done,  many 
of  the  fruitless  and  aimless  wanderings 
of  the  child  will  be  avoided  and  his 
progress  greatly  facilitated.  The  writer 
contends  that  all  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  “child  interest”  | 
and  “purposeful  activity.” 

Finally,  although  the  individual  may 
be  equipped  for  membership  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  society  by  the  conscious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  environment  which 
will  contribute  toward  a  desired  point 
of  view  toward  the  world,  the  neglect 
of  such  training  may  produce  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  who,  while  capable  of  a  unique 
expression  of  individuality,  may  be  ut- 
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terly  lacking  in  the  appreciation  of  his  knowledge,  the  school  must  concern 
responsibility  to  contribute  toward  a  itself  with  the  end  sought.  The  means 
more  refined  organization  of  society,  toward  this  end  is  the  thing  we  call  the 
The  school  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ’  curriculum.  To  neglect  to  formulate 
fact  that  the  essence  of  education  in  a  these  means,  at  least  tentatively,  is  to 
democracy  is  the  fostering  of  those  ele-  neglect  a  significant  aspect  of  education, 
ments  in  individual  and  race  experience  In  final  word,  the  progressive  school 
which  promote  a  society  that  is  under-  has  revealed  to  us  the  narrowness  of 
going  constant  refinement  toward  our  concept  of  child  growth  and  de- 
greater  sensitiveness  to  human  values,  velopment  by  centering  our  attention 
This  implies,  it  is  true,  that  education  upon  child  creativity  and  freedom;  it 
must  provide  for  the  liberation  of  capac-  had  pointed  out  a  technique  for  foster- 
ity — but  always  with  the  end  in  view  of  ing  and  stimulating  vital  child  experi- 
the  contribution  which  liberated  capac-  encing;  it  has  developed  the  creative 
ity  can  make  to  human  welfare  and  teacher-artist  who  refuses  to  sacrifice 
progress.  Such  an  individual  must  be  childhood  to  mediocrity  and  crj’stal- 
able  to  participate  imaginatively  in  the  lized  group  opinions.  It  has  added 
“human  venture”  by  sharing  freely  in  freshness  and  optimism  to  our  flagging 
its  art,  its  literature,  its  history,  and  its  faith  in  improving  human  nature 
science,  and  actually,  by  fostering,  en-  through  education.  With  a  sense  of 
couraging,  and  promoting  in  his  own  direction,  a  consciousness  of  desirable 
unique  way  this  heritage  of  the  race,  goals,  it  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  our 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  organized  educational  system. 

THE  MARRIED  WOMAN  TEACHER  IN  OHIO 

Klizarkth  McCarroli. 

Ohio  State  Uftiversity 

That  there  is  definite  discrimina-  ing  the  rule  against  married  women  is 

tion  against  married  women  as  teach-  that  some  unfortunate  experience  in  an 

ers  in  Ohio  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  individual  case  has  made  the  superin- 

of  the  seventy  administrators  of  city  tendent  and  board  members  feel  it 

schools  who  answered  a  questionnaire  easier  to  legislate  against  the  group 

dealing  with  this  problem,  fifty  replied  than  to  have  to  cope  with  a  recurrence 

that  there  are  definite  rules  in  their  of  a  similar  difficulty, 

school  systems  against  employing  mar-  Ten  administrators  state  “we  have 
ried  women  as  teachers.  The  reason  no  rule,  but  .  .  .”  The  qualifying 

most  often  given  for  the  policy  of  not  remarks  are  usually  of  the  following 

hiring  married  women  is  that  married  sort:  “there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 

women  are  less  in  need  and,  if  less  in  there  should  be”;  “some  sentiment 

need,  less  deserving  than  unmarried  against  them  so  the  policy  in  employing 

women.  Another  reason  not  often  them  is  conservative”;  “we  are  not 

given,  but  often  implied,  for  establish-  employing  any  others  except  those  al- 
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ready  in  the  system,  for  we  prefer  un¬ 
married  women.”  Two  of  the  replies 
state  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  number 
of  married  women  being  employed 
should  be  limited,  especially  those  who 
are  wives  of  men  teachers  employed  in 
the  same  school. 

The  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
out  was  formulated  by  choosing  twelve 
of  the  reasons  listed  by  Lewis^  as  the 
ones  often  given  for  discriminating 
against  married  women  teachers.  It 
was  sent  to  one  hundred  cities  having 
populations  of  five  thousand  or  more. 

Those  who  answered  that  there  is 
a  definite  rule  against  married  women 
checked  the  reasons  on  the  question¬ 
naire  as  being  the  ones  either  partly  or 
wholly  responsible  for  the  making  of 
the  rule.  Many  reasons  not  listed  on 
the  questionnaire  were  added.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  question¬ 
naire  with  the  distribution  of  replies 
to  each  reason: 

Reasons  for  not  Number 

Employing  Married  of 

Women  Replies 

1.  Thoughts  and  interests  in  home, 

teach  only  for  money . 19 

2.  Cross  and  irritable  from  both 

home  and  school  duties . 15 

3.  Inefficient  ones  hard  to  eliminate  .  15 

4.  Increases  home-teacher  problems.  .19 

5 .  Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home ...  .17 

6.  Care  of  home  takes  full  time . 11 

7.  Work  for  less,  thereby  lowering 

standards .  9 

8.  Not  dependent  on  work  for  live¬ 
lihood  . 19 

9.  Haven’t  time  for  professional  im¬ 
provement  . 18 

10.  Pupils’  interests  demand  unmar¬ 
ried  teachers .  3 

^  Lewis,  E.  E.  Personnel  Problems  of  the 
Teaching  Staff.  New  York,  Century  Company, 
1925.  xvii  -f-  460  pp. 


1 1 .  Need  money  only  for  luxuries, 

take  another’s  job . 26 

12.  Pupils’  work  suffers  when  teacher 

is  absent  for  maternity . 12 

14.  Merit  alone  should  count . 14 


A  variety  of  answers  were  given  to 
Question  13,  which  read  simply 
“Or  .  .  .  ?”  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  reasons  inserted  are  listed 
here: 

“After  a  number  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  I  am  convinced  that  the  average  mar¬ 
ried  woman  has  no  place  In  the  school 
room.  If  the  married  woman  could  con¬ 
tent  herself  to  do  teaching  exclusively,  then 
I  think  she  could  do  very  well;  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach,  keep  house,  be  a  mother 
and  so  on — these  are  too  many  interests.” 

“The  vitality  of  many  young  married 
women  is  noticeably  lowered.  Absence 
is  notably  increased.” 

“A  woman  should  not  marry  unless  the 
man’s  income  is  enough  for  both.” 

“It  is  extremely  hard  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad.  Sometimes  the  poor 
ones  have  the  most  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  from  getting  in  the  system  we  do 
not  hire  any  female  married  teachers.” 

“Teachers  married  three  years  or  more 
may  be  employed.  There  is  feeling  that 
preference  should  be  given  single  teach¬ 
ers.” 

“Young  married  women,  if  teaching, 
are  less  likely  to  want  to  rear  families. 
(Moreover,  the  burden  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood  Is  the  husband’s).” 

“There  were  some  married  women  in 
the  schools  which  the  board  wished  to 
get  rid  of.” 

“The  teachers  who  want  to  teach  after 
they  get  married  are  as  a  rule  not  the  best 
teachers.” 

“The  girls  who  have  prepared  for  work 
should  be  given  preference.” 

Thirteen  other  similar  reasons  were 
given  by  these  superintendents. 
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There  are  only  eight  of  the  schools 
from  which  a  reply  was  received  in 
which  there  is  neither  a  rule  nor  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiment  against  married 
women.  One  reply  states  “nothing 
to  any  of  these  reasons.  It  all  depends 
on  the  individual  and  circumstances.” 
Seven  make  no  remarks  but  simply 
endorse  the  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  questionnaire  that  merit  alone 
should  count. 

The  records  from  the  Appointments 
Division,  Ohio  State  University,  for 
the  year  1928-29  show  the  existence 
of  discrimination  against  married 
women  teachers  in  rural,  village,  and 
city  schools  of  Ohio.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  married  women  registered  with 
the  Appointments  Division  during 
1928-29,  only  eight  secured  teaching 
positions.  Three  were  women  in  city 
schools  who  started  as  substitute 
teachers  and  are  technically  still  sub¬ 
stitutes.  One  secured  a  normal-school 
position,  one  is  connected  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and 
three  secured  positions  in  secondary 
schools  out  of  the  state. 

The  fact  that  they  were  married 
was  perhaps  not  the  only  reason  that 
the  remaining  fifteen  married  women 
did  not  secure  positions.  More  de¬ 
tailed  records  of  the  marital  status, 
whether  or  not  the  woman  is  divorced, 
separated,  widowed,  encumbered  with 
dependent  children;  reasons  for  dis¬ 
missal  from  previous  position;  reasons 
for  employment  or  non-employment 
may  prove  to  be  sources  of  more  en¬ 
lightening  observations  during  the 
present  year. 

1  t  1 

Dr.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Parental  Educa¬ 


tion,  Cleveland  College,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  has  become  the 
Editor  of  Babyhood,  a  magazine  for 
parents  of  little  children. 

Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  of  the  Labo¬ 
ratory  School  of  New  York,  recently 
visited  classrooms,  conferred  with 
teachers,  and  spoke  before  several  com¬ 
munity  groups  in  Galion.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  year’s  program  of  im¬ 
provement. 

The  teachers  of  the  Galion  schools 
have  been  organized  in  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of 
presentation.  The  following  groups 
have  been  organized:  Primary  (Grades 
I,  II,  and  III),  Intermediate  (Grades 
IV,  V,  and  VI).  Above  the  sixth 
grade  the  teachers  are  working  by 
groups  of  subjects:  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  social  science,  science,  com¬ 
mercial,  vocational,  and  languages. 

In  connection  with  these  commit¬ 
tees,  the  teachers  are  determining  spe¬ 
cific  aims  in  the  several  courses  and 
are  organizing  the  curriculum  in  large 
units  in  which  are  incorporated  daily 
study  directions  to  pupils.  These  are 
mimeographed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  pupils  for  their  guidance. 

Ill 

Editorial  apologies  are  in  order. 
Through  some  oversight  a  book  by 
E.  K.  Wickman  entitled  Children's 
Behavior  and  Teachers*  Attitudes  was 
included  in  the  section  “In  Paper  Cov¬ 
ers”  of  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  dated  March  6.  This  pub¬ 
lication  belonged  under  “Books  to 
Read.” 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
deans  of  women  in  February  I  heard 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 
discuss,  in  her  inimitable  manner,  the 
points  of  conflict  between  youth  and 
age  as  they  have  come  to  her  attention 
in  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court. 

She  says  that  the  cases  which  she  has 
reviewed  may  be  classifled  into  five 
types.  The  first  type  of  conflict  may 
be  summarized  in  terms  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  parents,  first,  “they  won’t  go 
to  bed  at  night;  they  stay  up  to  all 
hours,  they  are  out  to  dances  and  mov¬ 
ies  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed.” 
The  second  complaint  is  that  they 
won’t  get  up  in  the  morning;  they  are 
late  to  breakfast,  late  for  work,  and 
sometimes  do  not  go  to  work  at  all. 
Third,  they  don’t  respect  their  parents 
as  they  should;  they  argue,  they  are 
independent,  they  are  hard  to  convince, 
and  they  are  resentful  of  advice  and 
criticism  which  are  meant  for  their 
good.  Fourth,  they  don’t  know  how 
to  spend  their  money;  they  buy  foolish 
clothes  when  they  should  buy  sensible 
ones,  and  they  are  extravagant  and 
careless  about  what  they  buy.  Fifth, 
they  don’t  marry  the  people  their  par¬ 


ents  like.  The  prospective  son-in-law 
is  lazy,  bold,  or  stingy;  the  future 
daughter-in-law  is  extravagant  and 
foolish.  These  conditions  are  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious  when  “such  fine  people 
want  to  marry  them.” 

When  I  told  Mark  May  of  Mrs. 
Wembridge’s  analysis,  he  said  he 
would  add  a  sixth — “They  won’t  eat 
their  spinach.” 

This  searching  analysis  of  conflicts 
which  have  come  to  the  court  because 
the  parents  are  defeated,  but  uncon¬ 
querable,  points  directly  to  the  need  for 
sympathetic  treatment  of  young  people 
by  adults.  Youth  must  learn  to  go  to 
bed  and  get  up  regularly,  and  it  must 
learn  or  it  will  be  crushed  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mill.  Adults  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  youth  has  to  learn  to  be  regu¬ 
lar  and  that  this  process  of  learning  is 
difficult  and  irritating.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  youth  should  respect 
the  advice  of  its  elders,  but  it  some¬ 
times  has  no  spectacular  reason  for 
doing  so,  and  always  it  should  be  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  its  own  judgment.  Clear¬ 
ly,  young  people  do  not  know  how  to 
spend  their  money  as  well  as  their 
wiser  parents,  but  possibly  they  have 
not  been  coached.  Certainly,  what 
they  want  for  their  money  is  some¬ 
times  “better”  for  them  than  what 
their  parents  wish  them  to  have.  In 
the  matter  of  marriage,  they  are  after 
all  their  own  judges;  for  after  they 
have  heard  all  the  advice,  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  make  the  satisfying 
choice. 

Age  can  help  youth  and  youth  needs 
the  help  of  age.  But  aid  is  given  best 
when  the  adult  tries  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  youth.  Fighting  is 
a  poor  method  of  persuasion. 

w.  w.  c. 
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The  Child-Centered  School 

Is  the  progressive  school  movement 
a  mere  emotional  revolt  of  a  few 
radical  educators  or  is  it  an  expression 
of  a  fundamental  social  change?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authors  of  The  Child 
Centered  School^  it  is  merely  one  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  revolution  in  social  value 
involving  such  questions  as  Shall  we 
have  an  imitative  and  exploitive  or 
a  creative  social  order?  Shall  we 
seek  freedom  and  maximum  growth 
of  individuality  or  social  efficiency 
alone?  Shall  we  be  guided  by  the 
concept  of  creative  self-expression  and 
the  confident  affirmation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  self  in  place  of  conform¬ 
ity  and  inferiority?  Shall  we  em¬ 
phasize  integration  and  uniqueness 
instead  of  analysis,  standardization, 
and  uniformity?  Shall  we  consider 
technique  as  the  efficient  servant  of 
vision-technique  as  a  means  rather 
than  as  a  masterful  end? 

Here  is  a  book  sorely  needed  and 
greatly  welcome.  It  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  picture — known  to  the 
writer — of  this  movement  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  appraisal  that  should  serve  not 
only  to  help  those  who  are  in  the 
movement,  but  should  go  far  to  inter¬ 
pret  more  fairly  and  acceptably  to  the 
leaders  in  the  more  conventional 
school.  The  report  is  based  not  onlv 
upon  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
schools  themselves  but  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  revolution  in 
social  values,  a  movement  of  which 
this  educational  revolution  is  but  a  part. 

In  this  appraisal  of  the  child-cen¬ 
tered  schools  the  authors  give  a  vivid, 

'  By  Harold  Rugg  and  Ann  Shumaker. 
Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1928.  xiv  -f-  359  pp. 


comprehensive,  and  judicious  picture 
of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  those 
who  are  fostering  the  movement.  A 
sufficient  wealth  of  detail  is  included 
to  make  clear  the  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  these  newer  aims  are 
being  sought. 

The  book  tells  of  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  our  social  order.  It 
presents  briefly  the  piecemeal  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  reorganization  that  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  half- 
century.  A  brief  history  of  the  origin 
and  spread  of  the  child-centered 
school  movement  is  followed  by  “New 
Articles  of  Faith,”  the  principles  guid¬ 
ing  the  new  school  movement.  After 
this  comes  a  presentation  and  critical 
evaluation  of  the  way  in  which  these 
schools  handle  the  work  that  makes 
up  the  burden  of  the  public-school 
curriculum.  The  last  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pages  are  given  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  more  creative  aspects  of 
school  work.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  this  presentation  of  the  principles 
and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts, 
the  realization  of  an  integrated  per¬ 
sonality  through  an  “orchestration  of 
rhythms.”  Here  one  finds  a  field  that 
public  education  has  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  a  concept  that  calls  for  the  com¬ 
plete  remaking  of  our  educational 
thinking  and  practice.  For  the  full¬ 
ness  and  clarity  with  which  this  diffi¬ 
cult  theme  has  been  handled,  the  au¬ 
thors  deserve  special  commendation. 

When  one  examines  the  book  with 
reference  to  constructive  suggestions 
to  those  working  in  the  progressive 
schools,  he  finds  it  stops  short  of  a 
major  contribution,  an  orienting  or  or¬ 
ganizing  principle.  The  teaching  of 
the  arts  is  quite  generally,  one  might 
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say  enthusiastically,  approved  by  the 
authors.  It  is  the  work  with  the  more 
conventional  subjects  that  comes  in  for 
major  criticism.  The  criticisms  of¬ 
fered  are  not  unique. 

The  leaders  are  criticized  for  not 
defining  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  term,  “lifelikeness  for  the  learner” 
for  a  lack  of  sequence  or  integration 
between  the  several  “units”  of  work, 
for  “lopsidedness,”  for  individualism 
and  hobbies  among  teachers,  for  an 
over-emphasis  upon  observation  and 
physical  activity  with  a  consequent  neg¬ 
lect  of  intellectual  activity  and  the 
curricular  sequence  that  is  necessary  to 
most  effective  thinking,  for  failure  to 
make  wise  provision  for  repetition  and 
an  economic  mastery  of  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  habits,  and  skills. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
“goallessness”  of  these  child-centered 
schools.  “Basing  education  entirely 
upon  the  dynamic  urges  of  childhood, 
they  [the  leaders  in  this  movement] 
have  insisted  that  the  curriculum  shall 
grow  out  of  the  spontaneous  interests 
and  activities  of  children.  Planning 
the  curriculum  in  advance,  therefore  is 
to  these  people  an  anathema.”  As  a 
corrective  for  this  situation  the  authors 
propose  two  great  aims  that  should 
control  the  education  of  children. 
“The  first,  the  great  intellectual  aim 
of  tolerant  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  civilization  in  which 
they  live  and  how  it  came  to  be;  the 
second,  the  great  integrative  aim  of 
maximum  development  of  the  cap.aci- 
ties  of  self  expression.” 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  first 
of  these  two  aims,  the  authors  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
be  determined  partly  in  advance,  that 


definite  attention  be  given  to  “the 
fundamental  meanings,  concepts,  gen¬ 
eralizations,  and  problems  of  contem¬ 
porary  society,  and  the  controlling 
themes  and  movements  which  modern 
civilizations  are  rapidly  evolving.”  In 
this  manner  they  propose  to  supply 
the  guidance  which  these  goalless 
schools  lack.  This  turns  out  to  be  a 
relatively  empty  answer.  The  child 
is  to  consider  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  society,  to  attain  a  tolerant  under¬ 
standing  of  himself  and  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  in  which  he  lives  and  how  it 
came  to  be.  True,  we  substitute  adult, 
social,  and  consequently  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  permanent  problems  for 
the  child’s  spontaneous  ones,  but  to 
what  end  are  they  to  be  considered? 
What  is  the  child  to  do  about  it? 

Knowledge  is  not  enough.  The 
child  is  dynamic.  He  is  creative,  con¬ 
structing  and  reconstructing  his  world 
constantly.  If  the  authors  could  have 
taken  their  cue  from  the  point  of  view 
that  dominates  the  work  presented  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book,  they  would 
seem  to  have  a  more  significant  guid¬ 
ing  principle  for  their  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  work  criticized  in  the 
first  half.  Our  task  is  not  to  educate 
the  child  to  a  tolerant  understanding 
of  society  but  to  educate  him  to  think 
constructively  and  creatively  there  as 
he  does  with  reference  to  his  own  ideas 
and  visions.  Personal  integration  is 
set  up  as  an  aim  for  the  individual. 

Social  integration  is  sorely  needed 
and  will  offer  an  equally  rich  return. 
What  we  need  is  maximum  social  self- 
realization  as  well  as  individual  self- 
expression.  On  the  social  level  we 
need  a  greater  “orchestration  of 
rhythms,”  a  greater  confidence  in  the 
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efficiency  of  the  human  intellect,  an 
intellect  freed  from  its  bondage  to  con¬ 
ventions,  superstitions,  and  outworn 
truths.  If  the  philosophy  of  creative 
education  on  the  level  of  individual 
learning  could  have  been  applied  to 
the  child’s  contact  with  his  larger  social 
problem  and  its  implications  made 
clear  for  selecting  subject-matter,  or¬ 
ganizing  subject-matter,  and  guiding 
child  interests,  more  fruitful  leads  for 


improving  these  progressive  schools 
would  have  followed.  The  movement 
with  which  this  book  is  concerned  is 
so  fundamental,  so  full  of  promise,  and 
the  book  so  exceedingly  well  done  that 
it  should  be  read  by  every  school  man 
in  America  who  has  not  by  other  read¬ 
ing  and  visiting  come  already  to  have 
an  understanding  of  this  effort  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  creative  mind  in  education. 

O.  G.  Brim 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  VOCABULARY  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
AND  METRIC  UNITS  OF  MEASURE 

Oscar  Himebaugh 
Central  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 


Some  time  ago  the  author  made  a 
brief  report  on  certain  phases  of  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  study  the  purpose  of  which 
was  the  extent  to  which  the  common 
English  and  metric  units  of  measure 
are  used  in  high-school  textbooks  in 
science.  The  term  science  included 
general  science,  biology,  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

In  order  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  study  it  seemed  advisable  to 
widen  its  scope  and  to  include  several 
additional  features.  An  analysis  of  the 
most  popular  magazines  was  made  for 
the  period  of  one  month  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  these  units  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  periodicals  examined.  A 
record  of  the  use  which  the  average 
family  had  for  them  in  its  business 
transactions  for  one  week  was  also  re¬ 
corded.  An  analysis  of  five  typical  sev¬ 
enth-  and  eighth-grade  arithmetics  was 
made  with  the  view  of  noting  the  rela¬ 
tive  emphasis  with  which  these  units 
of  measure  were  presented.  A  survey 


of  typical  city  school  systems  was  car¬ 
ried  out  through  a  questionnaire  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  in  what  percent 
of  them  the  metric  system  was  taught 
below  the  ninth  grade.  A  test,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  furnish  a  rough 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  status 
of  pupils’  knowledge  relative  to  the 
more  essential  of  these  units,  was  also 
given  to  the  pupils  taking  high-school 
science  in  several  large  cities. 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
the  phases  taken  up  in  this  later  investi¬ 
gation  indicate  fairly  well  the  actual 
need  which  individuals  will  have  for  a 
knowledge  of  these  units  in  further 
schooling  and  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  These  do  not  by  any  means  fully 
cover  the  ground.  That  part  of  the 
study  based  on  the  textbooks  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
metric  system  is  taught  in  elementary 
schools  is  supposed  to  show  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  these  pupils  have  had  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  meaning 
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TABLE  I 

Required  Units  of  Measure  by  The  Four  Criteria 


Names  of  Units 

Science 

Textbooks 

Maga¬ 

zines 

Homes  ^ 

Arith¬ 

metics 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

82 

65 

Barrel* . 

16 

10 

1 

81 

7 

1 

Bushel . 

30 

6 

7 

177 

91 

514 

118 

82 

50 

Day . 

609 

944 

26  ; 

483 

Degree  (angular) . 

424 

8 

42 

Dime . 

2 

3 

91  1 

11 

Dollar . 

276 

1.000 

110  1 

1.039 

Dozen . 

6 

82 

67 

134 

Foot . 

1.252 

210 

7 

390 

Foot  (cubic) . 

182 

8 

1 

120 

Foot  (square) . 

42 

22 

1 

122 

Gallon . 

83 

49 

34 

ISO 

Hour . 

515 

425 

33 

144 

Inch . 

723 

195 

19 

369 

30 

2 

53 

159 

6 

74 

Mile . . . 

855 

246 

98 

10 

22 

Mill....'. . 

40 

42 

11 

318 

296 

. 1 

57 

Month . 

405 

1.213 

20 

481 

Nickel . 

1 

1 

77 

7 

Ounce  (average) . 

87 

38 

14 

72 

Peck . 

2 

1 

31 

41 

28 

10 

43 

31 

Pound  (average) . 

711 

176 

95 

332 

Quart  (dry) . 

12 

10 

42 

44 

Quart  (liquid) . 

!  32 

13 

90 

68 

1 

1 

102 

380 

54 

36 

Ton . 

246 

29 

2 

119 

Week . 

89 

294 

Yard . 

41 

40 

22 

!  224 

6 

2 

Yard  (square) . 

1 

3 

1 

63 

Year . 

1,720 

1.386 

632 

262 

34 

211 

19 

34 

516 

31 

90 

27 

3 

149 

105 

13 

146 

4 

1  25 

! 

*  The  figures  for  barrel  are  unsatisfactory  since  the  term  was 
apparently  used  sometimes  without  reference  to  measurement. 


of  those  units  which  they  will  later 
meetin  their  high-school  science  work 
and  in  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

The  results  of  the  test  given  to  high- 
school  pupils  serve  to  throw  some  light 


on  the  knowledge  pupils  actually  have 
of  those  units  which  through  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  investigation  seem  to  be  the 
most  essential.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  body  of  data  which  may  serve 
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at  least  as  a  tangible  nucleus  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  determining  the  content  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  arithmetic,  in  directing 
teaching  emphasis,  and  in  furnishing  a 
basis  for  testing  within  the  field  of  the 
common  units  of  measure. 

The  numbers  in  Column  2  of  Table 
I  are  taken  from  the  table  published  in 
the  previous  article  and  represent  the 
total  number  of  pages  on  which  the 
units  are  found  in  the  twenty-five  text¬ 
books  in  science.^ 

ANALYSIS  OF  MAGAZINES 

A  tabulation  of  the  number  of  pages 
on  which  each  of  the  units  was  used  in 
magazine  reading-matter  for  a  period 
of  one  month  was  arranged.  The  odd 
pages  only  were  counted.  The  maga¬ 
zines  used  in  this  study  were  those 
most  frequently  sold  by  a  certain  news¬ 
stand."  Vogue  was  selected  in  the  field 
of  fashions;  Offortunity,  in  the  field 
of  business  affairs;  and  Radio  Broad- 
castf  as  representing  radio  interests.  In 
case  of  monthly  magazines,  one  issue 
only  was  used,  while  in  such  instances 
as  the  Literary  Digest  four  issues  were 
covered  in  order  to  total  a  month’s 
reading.  Purely  technical  magazines 
were  omitted  for  the  aim  was  to  con¬ 
fine  the  study  to  the  subjects  which 
were  read  quite  extensively  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

The  author  recognizes  that  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 

’“A  Vocabulary  Study  of  the  English  and  Me¬ 
tric  Units  of  Measure  Used  in  Secondary  School 
Science  Textbooks,”  Educational  Research  Bul¬ 
letin,  6:339-42,  November,  1927.  These  two  re¬ 
ports  have  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
S.  L.  Pressey. 

’  The  estimate  as  to  the  most  popular  sellers 
was  furnished  by  the  City  News,  Incorporated,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  is  based  on  their  experience. 
The  following  magazines  were  included  in  the 
study:  Area  Digest,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 


choice  of  magazines.  He  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  that  any  substitutions 
which  might  be  made  would  probably 
change  the  resulting  data  but  little. 

The  total  number  of  pages  covered 
was  1,711  in  fifteen  magazines  and 
one  newspaper.  The  totals  for  all 
units  which  occurred  more  than  six 
times — plus  a  few  smaller  totals  for 
units  common  in  textbooks  and  there¬ 
fore  included  in  the  table — are  given  in 
Column  3  of  Table  I.  A  total  of  56 
units,  4  of  them  metric,  were  found. 

UNITS  USED  BY  FAMILIES 

Twenty-one  families  checked  daily 
for  one  week  on  a  mimeographed  sheet 
those  units  which  were  used  in  any 
business  transaction  during  the  day.  A 
unit  was  checked  but  once  for  the  day, 
even  though  it  was  used  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Only  those  units  were  in¬ 
cluded  which  the  parents  in  the  family 
had  occasion  to  use  and  which  were 
concerned  in  the  routine  business  trans¬ 
actions  for  serving  family  needs;  in 
fact,  none  of  the  families  that  made 
final  reports  was  engaged  in  any  special 
line  of  merchandising. 

The  data  gathered  are  obviously  in¬ 
adequate,  but  seem,  nevertheless,  of 
some  interest.  Column  4  in  the  table 
displays  the  totals  for  the  twenty-one 
families.  Twenty-four  units  were  re¬ 
ported  in  all,  of  which  5  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  only  one  family,  and  4  were 
listed  only  once  in  a  total  of  951. 

Etude,  Opportunity,  Photoplay,  Physical  Culture, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Literary  Digest,  Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper,  Motor  Age,  Poultry  Tribune, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Western  Stories,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  Vogue.  In  addition  to  Uii> 
list,  one  40  page  issue  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  (newspaper)  was  included.  The  odd  pages  in 
this  issue  were  analyzed  by  separate  articles,  news 
items,  and  advertisements  instead  of  by  entire 
page. 
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UNITS  OF  MEASURE  IN  ARITHMETIC 
The  data  relative  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  these  units  in  the  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  arithmetic  were  se¬ 
cured  by  an  analysis  of  the  following 
textbooks®: 

1.  Arithmetical  Essentials,  By  J.  A.  Dru- 
shel,  M.  E.  Noonan,  and  J.  W.  With¬ 
ers  (Lyons  and  Carnahan) 

2.  The  Pilot  Arithmetics.  By  Harry  B. 
Marsh  and  J.  H.  Van  Sickle  (Newson 
and  Company) 

3.  Hamilton’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic. 
By  Samuel  Hamilton  (American  Book 
Company) 

4.  School  Arithmetic.  By  George  Went¬ 
worth  and  David  Eugene  Smith  (Ginn 
and  Company) 

5.  Arithmetic  by  Grades.  By  W.  A. 
Campbell  and  T.  H.  Hughes  (Hinds, 
Hayden  and  Eldredge) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  only  to  the  number  of 
pages  on  which  each  of  the  common 
English  and  metric  units  of  measure 
was  used,  regardless  of  the  frequency 
of  use  on  any  particular  page.  This 
method  was  in  harmony  with  the 
method  used  in  that  portion  of  the 
study  based  on  the  science  textbooks 
and  the  magazine  reading-matter.  Col¬ 
umn  5  of  Table  I  shows  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  in  the  five  textbooks  com¬ 
bined  on  which  those  units  were  men¬ 
tioned  which  appeared  on  an  average 
of  more  than  four  times  per  book.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  total 
of  115  units — 73  English  and  42  me¬ 
tric — are  referred  to  in  these  textbooks. 
Forty-three  of  them  average  not  more 

*  These  texts  were  also  used  in  an  earlier  vo¬ 
cabulary  study  which  covered  each  complete 
series.  See  S.  S.  Brooks  “A  Study  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  and  Semi-technical  Vocabularies  of  Arithme¬ 
tic,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  5:219-22, 
May,  1926. 


than  2  page-mentions  per  book.  Units 
of  foreign  money  were  not  included  in 
the  tabulation  of  this  report.'* 

If  the  reader  will  make  comparisons 
between  Column  5  and  the  previous 
columns,  he  may  form  a  rough  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  degree  to  which  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  common  units  of  measure 
in  the  arithmetic  correlates  with  the 
needs  of  later  schooling  and  adult  life, 
as  indicated  by  these  data.  Thus  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
only  38  units  which  average  over  2 
page-mentions  in  any  science  text,  37 
units  which  appear  on  more  than  2  per 
thousand  pages  of  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  reading;  21  units  which  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  total  for  21 
families  for  a  week. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM  IS  TAUGHT 
A  questionnaire  was  used  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  the  metric  system 
was  taught  below  the  ninth  grade.  It 
was  sent  to  84  school  systems,  of  which 
fifty-two  made  reply.  Of  this  number, 
only  about  40  percent  taught  it  at  all. 
Not  enough  data  were  secured  relative 
to  the  extent  to  vvhich  it  is  taught  in 
any  of  these  school  systems  to  warrant 
a  definite  statement  regarding  preva¬ 
lent  practice  in  this  subject. 

TEST  BASED  ON  UNITS  OF  MEASURE 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  data  on  the  actual  knowledge 
high-school  pupils  have  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  units  a  test  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  several  science  classes  in  one 

*  A  number  of  other  metric  units  also  occur, 
but  with  an  average  frequency  of  4  or  less.  They 
are:  decimeter,  hectoliter,  dekameter,  square  me¬ 
ter,  cubic  meter,  metric  ton,  dekagram,  deciliter, 
decigram,  centiliter,  milligram,  centigram,  and 
hektometer.  It  will  be  noted  that  almost  all  of 
these  are  rare  or  missing  in  the  other  columns. 
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high  school  each  in  the  cities  of  Cleve¬ 
land  (Collin wood  High  School),  Lo¬ 
rain,  and  Painesville,  and  two  in 
Akron.  The  substance  of  the  items 
composing  the  test  and  the  percent  of 
correct  answers  to  each  item  are  shown 
in  Table  11.  It  will  be  observed  that 
knowledge  of  the  metric  system  is  de¬ 
cidedly  inadequate  and  that  these  city 
youngsters  also  have  trouble  with  such 
rural  measures  as  acre,  rod,  bushel. 
Even  on  very  everyday  measures, 


medc  tests  analyzed,  or  should  simi¬ 
larly  appear  in  three  of  the  five  text¬ 
books  in  at  least  one  of  the  five  sciences 
which  were  similarly  studied.  On  this 
basis  the  minimal  list  would  be  made  up 
of  seven  metric  units,®  and  twenty-six 
English  units,  units  of  time,  and  so  on. 
The  total  of  thirty-three  items  includes 
year  and  day,  square  inch,  and  cubic 
inch,  a  square  foot  and  cubic  foot, 
square  mile,  square  yard,  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  and  also  certain  units  of  United 


TABLE  II 

Percent  of  High-School  Science  Students  Who  Understand  Certain 
Units  of  Measure 


Questions  in  Test 

Percent  of 
Correct 
Replies  { 

Questions  in  Test 

Percent  of 
Correct 
Replies 

(1) 

(2)  i 

(1) 

(2) 

23 

23 

Quarts  in  one  bushel . 

36 

Pounds  in  a  ton . 

94 

98 

100 

Years  in  one  century . 

97 

Feet  in  a  yard . 

97 

91 

98 

Degrees  in  one  circumference. 

88 

Days  in  a  year . 

91 

Inches  in  one  foot . 

98 

Cubic  inches  in  one  cubic  foot 

85 

Centimeters  in  one  meter. . 

62 

Square  inches  in  one square  foot 

87 

Cubic  centimeters  in  one  liter 

50 

Quarts  in  one  gallon . 

94 

Sq.  centimeters  in  one  sq.  inch 

IS 

98 

13 

Feet  in  one  mile . 

86 

Grams  in  one  kilogram. . . . 

70 

Acres  in  one  square  mile . 

24 

Meters  in  one  kilometer. . . . 

62 

64 

33 

98 

41 

Days  in  one  month . 

94 

Millimeters  in  one  centimeter 

68 

Ounces  in  one  pound . 

97 

Kilometers  in  one  mile. . . . 

14 

Pints  in  one  quart . 

96 

Centimeters  in  one  inch . . . 

30 

States  money.  If  to  the  thirty-three  be 
added  dime  and  nickel  then  the  list  in¬ 
cludes  all  units  listed  by  the  twenty-one 
families,  and  all  units  mentioned  on 
more  than  six  of  1,711  pages  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  magazine  reading-matter. 
Surely  it  should  be  possible  to  teach 

*  Since  the  important  metric  units  which 
though  few  in  number  are  so  important  in  high- 
school  science,  and  since  such  a  large  proportion 
of  children  now  go  to  high  school,  there  seems 
excellent  justification  for  including  such  units  in 
the  curriculum.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
popular  scientific  magazines  include  mention  of 
these  units. 


however,  there  were  some  mistakes. 
Knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
metric  and  English  units  is  the  weakest. 

SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS 

What  now  are  the  outstanding  feat¬ 
ures  of  these  data?  The  first  point  to 
be  emphasized  is  the  relatively  small 
number  of  important  units.  Suppose 
one  requires,  for  the  admission  to  the 
list  of  important  items,  that  the  unit  in 
question  should  appear  on  ten  or  more 
pages  of  three  or  more  of  the  five  arith- 
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these  thirty-five  items  to  the  point  of 
mastery  in  the  high  school. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  upper-grade  arithmetics,  which  are 
supposed  to  complete  the  pupil’s  infor¬ 
mation  in  such  matters,  include  much 
more  material — a  total  of  115  units. 
They  include  metric  units  never  used 
in  high-school  science  texts,  in  fact, 
very  rarely  used  anywhere,  and  English 
units  useful  to  an  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  fifty  years  ago  but  certainly  of 
little  importance  to  children  in  city 
schools  today. 

The  third  point  to  be  stressed  is  that 
mastery  even  of  the  thirty-five  mini¬ 
mal  items  just  mentioned  appears  now 
not  to  be  obtained.  Even  high-school 
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science  students  make  a  perfect  show¬ 
ing  only  on  the  elementary  fact  that 
there  are  seven  days  in  a  week;  the 
average  is  around  40  percent  correct, 
on  the  metric  units.  Presumably  all 
this  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  attention  over  too  many  units — 
a  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

The  situation  as  regards  both  in¬ 
structional  materials  and  educational 
outcomes  is  thus  now  not  what  it  should 
be.  But  improvement,  by  concentration 
of  educational  effort  on  the  relatively 
few  important  units,  should  be  rela¬ 
tively  easily  obtained.  It  is  the  writer’s 
hope  that  his  research  may  contribute 
to  such  an  outcome. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


WoELLNER,  Robert,  and  Reavis,  W.  C.  “Ad¬ 
ministrative  Practices  in  Dealing  with  Person¬ 
nel  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools,”  School 
Review,  37:176-86,  March,  1929. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  School  Review  on  this  gen¬ 
eral  topic,  and  it  deals  with  the  general  question 
of  attendance,  discipline,  and  guidance.  Current 
practice  is  adequately  presented  on  these  problems. 

Macaulav,  Eve.  “An  Experiment  in  Method 
for  Junior  Standards,”  Forum  of  Education, 
6:217-41,  November,  1928. 

From  April,  1926  to  March,  1927,  seventy-two 
girls  of  the  Central  Girls’  School  with  average 
ages  of  eight  years  tw'o  months  were  equally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  chronologi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  scholastic  age,  eyesight,  hearing, 
general  health,  home  environment,  attendance, 
and  character.  For  the  first  group,  known  as  the 
the  Experimental  Group,  the  classroom  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  object  of  making  study  easy 
and  pleasant  and  with  that  of  inculcating  valu¬ 
able  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  second  group,  known  as  the  Control 
Group,  had  none  of  these  advantages.  Where  the 
Experimental  Group  had  floor  space  for  dramat¬ 
ics  and  games,  the  Control  Group  could  hardly 
move  their  desks  and  had  no  room  for  free 
movement.  The  two  teachers  were  of  as  nearly 
equal  ability  as  possible,  and  each  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  method  she  was  asked  to  apply. 


The  general  conclusion  was  that  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Method  was  justified  both  educationally 
and  socially.  In  the  tests  in  the  three  key  sub¬ 
jects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
Experimental  Group  showed  greater  proficiency 
while  the  free  intercourse  permitted  among  these 
children  engendered  a  social  spirit  not  found 
among  the  Control  Group. 

Chapman,  A.  E.  “.An  Analysis  of  Errors  in 
English  Composition,”  Forum  of  Education, 
7:3-13,  February,  1929. 

The  materials  for  this  analysis  w'ere  obtained 
from  the  essays  written  by  secondary-school  pupils 
taking  the  School  Certificate  examination  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  various  English  University  Exami¬ 
nation  Boards.  In  the  main,  the  investigation  fol¬ 
lows  the  scheme  used  by  Professor  Roy  Ivan 
Johnson  of  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis, 
in  his  study  of  the  commonest  errors  in  social 
and  business  letters  and  in  composition. 

Two  thousand  errors  were  tabulated  under  1^ 
headings,  35  percent  of  which  fell  under  the 
heading  errors  in  vocabulary  and  spelling.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  essays  were  also  compared.  This 
division  tends  to  support  the  view  that  girls  in 
secondary  schools  use  English  more  correctly  than 
boys.  The  writer  proposes  to  obtain  records  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  different  types  of 
errors  appear  at  various  stages  in  the  school 
course  with  brief  statements  of  the  methods  used 
in  teaching  composition  at  these  stages. 
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Hill,  Clyde  M.  “The  College  President  and 
the  Improvement  of  College  Teaching,”  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  and  Supervision,  15: 
212-22,  March,  1929. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  regarding  the  value 
of  professional  training  for  college  teaching  which 
were  received  from  99  fairly  representative  liberal- 
arts  colleges  and  universities  are  here  presented  in 
considerable  detail.  These  replies,  made  by  presi¬ 
dents  and  deans,  cover  the  matter  of  the  require¬ 
ment  of  courses  in  education  for  all  new  staff 
members,  the  provisions  made  for  supervision  of 
college  instruction,  for  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  for  instruction  of  Freshmen,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  “With  only  three 
exceptions  the  presidents  and  deans  reporting  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  to  increase  the  amount  of 
professional  training  required  of  college  teach¬ 
ers  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  candidates  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  training.”  The  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  Middle  West  rank  higher  in  this  re¬ 
gard  than  do  those  in  New  England,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  privately  controlled  institutions  higher  than 
those  under  state  control. 

Thomson,  Lyle  G.  “Objectives  of  Secondary 
Education  According  to  the  Opinions  of 
Pupils,”  School  Review,  37:198-203,  March, 
1929. 

Four  hundred  pupils  in  South  Milwaukee  High 
School  were  asked  to  indicate  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance,  from  a  list  of  twenty-one,  the  seven  chief 
reasons  why  they  were  in  high  school.  The  re¬ 
sults  indicated  that  these  pupils  had  a  definite 
realisation  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion;  they  seemed  to  be  most  cognizant  of  the 
citizenship  and  vocational  objectives;  and  they 
did  not  mark  health  so  high  as  other  commonly 
accepted  objectives  of  secondary  education.  There 
were  apparently  no  sex  differences. 

Weeks,  I.  D.  “Ideas  and  Ideals  of  Teachers,” 
Education,  49:424-29,  March,  1919. 

“The  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  teachers  of  today 
are  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  tomorrow’s  citizenry.” 
This  basic  truth  being  accepted,  a  study  was  re¬ 
cently  carried  on  to  ascertain  what  teachers  and 
preparatory  teachers  are  thinking  relative  to  sig¬ 
nificant  ideals.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  225 
students  in  education  and  psychology  classes. 
Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  the  home  seems  to  be  more  potent  in 
inculcating  ideals;  (2)  an  obligation  is  felt  to¬ 
ward  the  community  which  made  an  education 
possible;  (3)  a  higher  standard  of  living  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  education;  (4)  education  will 
not  relieve  one  from  work;  (5)  teachers  as  a 
group  seem  to  be  a  religious  folk;  (6)  teachers 
are  not  different  from  other  classes  in  their  choice 
of  amusement  and  recreation;  (7)  many  women 
teachers  desire  homes  of  their  own,  which  will 


assure  a  continued  transient  personnel  in  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Unger,  John  C.  “High  School  Failures  and 
How  to  Reduce  Them,”  School  Executives 
Magatine,  48:297-99,  March,  1929. 

The  usual  wide  variation  in  passing  and  fail¬ 
ing  practices  in  high  schools  was  again  sub¬ 
stantiated  through  a  questionnaire  to  thirty  high- 
school  instructors  in  Colorado,  asking:  (1)  What 
constitutes  your  final  grade?  (2)  What  is  your 
passing  grade?  (3)  When  do  you  fail  a  pupil? 
(4)  How  many  pupils  do  you  fail  in  your  sub¬ 
ject  each  year?  Passing  grades  ranged  from  60 
to  75  percent  while  percentage  of  pupils  failing 
ranged  from  5  to  20  percent. 

A  second  questionnaire  on  the  question  of 
What  Constitutes  Failures  in  your  School?  pro¬ 
duced  an  interesting  list  of  causes  about  equally 
assigned  to  the  pupil  and  the  home,  and  to  the 
teacher  and  the  school  organization.  The  article 
closes  with  some  suggestions  on  removing  causes 
and  reducing  failures. 

Sells,  Walter  Crosby.  “Records  of  Junior-Col¬ 
lege  Transfers  in  the  University,”  School  Re¬ 
view,  37:187-97,  March,  1929. 

This  is  a  study  of  transfer  records  of  317  stu¬ 
dents  who  entered  Leland  Stanford  University 
from  junior  colleges.  Among  the  results  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  ability  of  these  students  as 
measured  by  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examina¬ 
tion  was  slightly  superior  to  that  of  students  from 
four-year  colleges.  (2)  After  their  first  quarter 
of  residence  the  junior-college  transfers  showed 
distinct  superiority  over  a  comparable  group  of 
students  who  had  their  previous  academic  work 
in  the  university.  (3)  As  measured  by  grad¬ 
uation,  honors,  and  continuation  into  graduate 
work,  the  junior-college  transfers  maintained  this 
superiority  just  indicated. 

Baird,  James,  and  Bates,  Guy.  “The  Basis  of 
Teacher  Rating,”  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  15:175-83,  March,  1929. 

One  hundred  twenty-eight  principals  of  the 
Detroit  elementary  schools  assigned  general  merit 
ratings  to  571  teachers  during  the  year  1926-27. 
A  comparison  of  these  merit  ratings  with  the 
growth  ratings  of  the  pupils  in  primary-reading 
classes  taught  by  these  teachers  gave  a  correlation 
of  -{-.135.  The  achievement  in  reading  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  standardized  tests  was  made  comparable 
by  “weighting”  the  abilities  of  pupils  in  X,  Y, 
and  Z  groups.  “Thirty-nine  percent  of  C —  teach¬ 
ers  and  39  percent  of  B —  teachers  were  getting 
better  reading  results  than  22  percent  of  B,  22 
percent  of  B-j-,  and  16  percent  of  A  teachers. 
The  findings  of  this  study  seem  to  indicate  (1) 
the  need  of  extreme  caution  in  applying  rating 
scales,  and  (2)  the  need  for  considerable  research 
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in  validating  rating  schemes  in  fairness  to  both 
rater  and  the  rated.” 

Wagner,  Jonas  E.  “The  Professional  Status  of 
Faculty  Members  in  Pennsylvania  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,”  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision,  H:202-ll,  March, 
1929. 

This  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  degrees,  amount  and  kind  of 
professional  experience,  ages  and  salaries  of  the 
faculty  members.  A  high  standard  of  education, 
training,  and  experience  was  found.  The  author 
questions  the  policy  of  employing  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher-training  institutions  who  have 
had  no  elementary-teaching  experience  themselves. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

National  Committee  on  Research  in  Second¬ 
ary  Education.  The  Rural  Junior  High 
School.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1929.  79  pp.  (Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1928,  No.  28) 

This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Research  in  Second¬ 
ary  Education  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  E. 
N.  Ferriss,  Cornell  University.  It  is  the  most 
complete  report  on  the  rural  junior  high  school 
now  available.  Characteristics  and  Purposes,  Le¬ 
gal  Provisions,  Practices,  Program  of  Studies, 
and  Provision  for  Individual  Differences  are 
among  the  topics  excellently  treated. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America.  A  Se¬ 
lected  List  of  Books  for  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  New  York,  Child  Study  Association, 
1928.  78  pp. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America.  Parents’ 
Questions.  1928.  Nos.  1  to  16. 

Quilliard,  Margaret  J.  Child  Study  Discus¬ 
sion  Records.  New  York,  Child  Study  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  1928.  74  pp. 

These  three  publications  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America  are  listed  because  of  the  continual  de¬ 
mand  for  material  of  use  to  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  first,  an  annotated  list,  con¬ 
tains  the  titles  of  many  books  which  are  grouped 
under  appropriate  topics.  For  each  book  the 
author,  publisher,  and  price  are  given  in  addition 
to  a  brief  summary  of  its  contents.  Parents’ 
Questions  which  bears  the  subtitle  “My  Child 
Will  ...  My  Child  Won’t  .  .  .  What  Shall 
I  Do?”  is  really  a  series  of  leaflets  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  troublesome  problem  which  par¬ 
ents  encounter.  Instead  of  offering  platitudinous 
remedies  each  leaflet  contains  a  series  of  per¬ 
tinent  questions  which  the  parent  is  to  ask  him¬ 
self  regarding  his  attitudes  and  behavior  in  the 
troublesome  situation.  The  third  pamphlet  tells 


of  practical  ways  of  developing  a  study  group 
for  parents  and  the  methods  and  techniques 

involved. 

Conover,  Milton.  Working  Manual  of  Orig¬ 
inal  Sources  in  American  Government.  Balti¬ 
more,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1928.  ix-1-167  pp. 
Just  four  years  affer  the  first  edition  of  this 

useful,  and  much-used,  manual  was  issued,  the 

revised  and  enlarged  edition  has  come  from  the 
press.  Discrepancies  are  removed,  new  materials 
are  added,  and  the  position  of  chapters  is 

changed.  Data  on  the  executive  branch  are  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  discussion  of  house  and  senate 
documents  and  of  international  affairs.  Four 
chapters  on  “unofficial  sources”  of  historical  in¬ 
formation  appear  in  this  edition,  two  of  which — 
journals  of  scientific  speieties  and  newspapers 
and  magazines — were  formerly  discussed  under 
the  general  topic,  “Electorate.”  Chapters  on 
political  belles  lettres  and  political  theory  contain 
especially  interesting  bibliographies.  The  author 
suggests  that  American  citizenship  in  general 
might  benefit  if  more  importance  were  attached 
to  fiction  treating  all  agencies  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics.  The  student  of  history 
or  political  science  will  welcome  this  revision 
as  he  did  the  first  edition. 

K.UENZEL,  Myra  W.  Bibliography  of  Research 
Contributions  from  the  Vineland  Laboratory. 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  Training  School,  1928. 
26  pp.  (Series  1928,  No.  8) 

Doll,  Edgar  A.  A  Review  of  the  Research 
Work  of  the  Vineland  Laboratory.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  Training  School,  1928.  12  pp. 

(Series  1928,  No.  7) 

Doll,  Edgar  A.  Outline  of  Research  in  Prog¬ 
ress  1927-1928. 

This  trilogy  of  pamphlets  from  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  tells  of  past  accomplishments,  present 
efforts,  and  future  plans.  The  Bibliography  of 
Research  Contributions,  in  addition  to  the  list 
of  training-school  studies,  contains  the  list  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
department  of  research  as  directors  of  research, 
chiefs  of  divisions,  or  assistants  and  fellows 
together  with  their  present  positions. 

In  the  second  pamphlet  Dr.  Doll  presents  a 
concise  history  of  the  research  work  done  at 
Vineland  since  the  organization  of  the  research 
laboratory  under  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  in  1906. 
In  the  concluding  sentences  Dr.  Doll  epitomizes 
his  historical  survey:  “In  brief  the  Vineland 
Laboratory  represents  an  undertaking  of  profound 
social  and  scientific  import.  Its  work  has  al¬ 
ready  been  carried  forward  to  a  high  level  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  face  of  many  discourage¬ 
ments — technical,  financial,  and  human.” 
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Negron,  Julio  Fiol.  Job  Analysis  of  the  Work 
of  District  Supervisors :  A  Survey.  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  Department  of  Education  of  Porto 
Rico,  1928.  39  pp.  (Bulletin,  No.  23) 

A  survey  of  the  activities  performed  by  super¬ 
visors  of  schools  of  Porto  Rico  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Negron.  The  activities  are  organized  under 
eighty-one  heads  and  include  a  total  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  seventy-two  activities.  It  represents  an  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  work  in  a  school  field. 

BOOKS  TO  READ^ 

Mann,  Carleton  Hunter.  How  Schools  Use 
Their  Time.  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1928.  xiii  +  202  pp. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  333) 

Most  school  administrators  are  familiar  with 
the  study  of  time  allotment  made  by  H.  W. 
Holmes  in  1914,  and  some  are  likewise  familiar 
with  the  study  of  Fred  C.  Ayer  reported  in  1924. 
The  present  study  is  far  more  inclusive  than 
either  of  its  predecessors — Dr.  Holmes’  study 
covered  only  fifty  cities  and  Dr.  Ayer’s,  cities  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population.  The 
present  study  includes  444  cities  covering  the 
whole  range  of  sizes  from  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work  and  should 
be  a  point  of  reference  for  some  years  to  come. 

E.  J.  Ashbaugh 

Chadbourne,  Ava  Harriett.  The  Beginnings 
of  Education  in  Maine.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1928.  vi  -f"  1^5 
pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  336) 

The  origin  and  development  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  Maine  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  settlements  to  the  separation  from 
Massachusetts  and  admission  as  a  state  in  1820 
are  traced  in  this  monograph.  The  author  seems 
to  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  available 
sources,  which  include  town  records,  trustees’  rec¬ 
ords  of  academies,  newspapers,  state  and  town 
histories,  and  miscellaneous  works.  The  social, 
economic,  and  political  background  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  reader.  The  history  of  public 
education  in  Maine-  is  not  that  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  school  code,  but  that  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  the  frontier  district  of  Maine.  The 
author  traces  chiefly  the  development  of  agencies 
of  school  control,  methods  of  school  support,  and 
the  district  system.  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted 
to  secondary  education  after  1790,  which  has  to 


’The  books  that  follow  have  been  reviewed 
either  by  graduate  students  or  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University. 


do  with  the  academy,  and  another  to  private 
educ.ation  of  girls  after  1785.  These  not  only 
trace  the  institutional  development,  but  also  give 
us  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  courses  of  study  and  the  character  of  the 
teachers. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Whitney,  Frederick  Lamson.  The  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  in  America.  Greeley,  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,  1928.  xix  258  pp.  (Colo¬ 
rado  Teachers  College  Education  Series,  No.  5) 
The  author  here  presents  the  history  of  the 
development  of  this  junior-college  movement  in 
the  American  system  of  education.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  the  present  status  of  that  unit. 
The  study  includes  all  two-year  public  and  private 
junior  colleges.  It  deals  with  their  objectives, 
legal  background,  standards,  curricula,  costs  of 
operation,  and  criteria  for  organization.  An 
especially  complete  treatise  of  the  curricular 
offerings  constitutes  a  valuable  section  of  the 
investigation.  A  directory  of  junior  colleges  is 
furnished,  which  lists  for  each  institution  the 
time  of  organization,  the  name  of  the  executive 
director,  the  units  of  administration,  and  the 
number  of  students. 

This  book  fulfills  in  a  remarkable  degree  its 
attempt  “to  tell  the  story  of  the  junior-college 
situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.” 

Rhue  E.  Green 

The  American  School  and  University :  A  Year¬ 
book  Devoted  to  the  Design,  Construction, 
Equipment,  Utilization,  and  Maintenance  of 
Educational  Buildings  and  Grounds,  1928- 
1929.  New  York,  American  School  Publishing 
Corporation,  1928.  381  pp. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  compact  and  au¬ 
thoritative  reference  book  in  the  field  of  school 
plant,  grounds,  and  equipment,  this  first  year¬ 
book  has  been  compiled.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  ten  sections,  six  of  which  are  each  made  up 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  competent  writers  on 
various  aspects  of  the  sectional  subdivisions.  These 
six  sections,  together  with  the  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  each  are:  (1)  Planning  and  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Buildings,  31  articles;  (2) 
Utilization  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  5;  (3)  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 
Athletic  Field  and  Playground,  6;  (4)  Class¬ 
room,  Office,  Library,  and  Auditorium,  8;  (5) 

Cafeteria  and  Home  Economics,  1 ;  and  (6) 
Laboratory  and  Shop,  5. 

The  first  section— on  which  the  major  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed — deals  with  such  problems  at: 
Planning  School  Buildings  to  Meet  Future 
Needs,  Research  on  School-Building  Problems, 
Fire  Protection  for  Educational  Buildings,  and 
Problems  in  School-Building  Construction.  In 
Section  IX,  architects  for  educational  buildings 
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are  arran^ted  !n  alphabetical  order  by  itatet,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  775  architects  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  have  designed  three  or 
more  school  or  college  buildings  costing  $50,000 
or  more  each  are  included. 

The  mechanics  of  the  book  are  excellent.  The 
range  of  information  regarding  the  building  and 
equipment  which  it  contains  is  so  wide  and  di¬ 
versified  that  any  individual  interested  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  will  profit  from 
reading  it.  For  boards  of  education  and  admin¬ 
istrative  officers,  it  will  serve  as  a  convenient  and 
authoritative  reference  book. 

T.  C.  Holy 

NEW  TESTS 

A  Clothing  Test  comprising  five 
subtests — Fundamentals  of  Clothing 
Construction ;  Care  and  Repair  of 
Clothing;  Selection  of  Clothing  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Hygiene,  and  of 
Appropriateness;  and  the  Economics 
of  Clothing — has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  The 
test  is  the  combined  work  of  Florence 
D.  Frear,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  and  W.  W.  Coxe,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Directions  and  an  answer 
sheet  are  provided. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  the  Wilson 
Process  Inventory  and  Diagnostic 
Tests  in  Arithmetic  is  “to  improve 
teaching  ...  by  locating  the  spe¬ 
cific  causes  of  process  difficulties.” 
Teachers  who  have  cooperated  with 
the  author.  Professor  G.  M.  Wilson, 
of  Boston  University,  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  children’s  interest  in  the 
tests  and  their  improvement  after  they 
have  learned  to  check  their  own  errors. 
The  four  fundamental  processes  have 
been  analyzed  into  “steps  of  teaching” 
and  through  a  study  of  pupils’  errors 
into  “error  difl5culties.”  Ten  such  steps 
are  involved  in  teaching  addition,  and 


fifteen  additional  error  difficulties  have 
been  recognized.  The  count  for  the 
combined  checks  in  subtraction  is  47, 
27  for  multiplication,  37  for  short  di¬ 
vision,  and  55  for  long  division.  The 
standard  which  has  been  set  by  the 
author  is  “100  percent  accuracy  with 
reasonable  speed.” 

The  test  is  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Publishing  Company,  2126  Prairie 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Neither  the  test 
blanks  nor  the  manual  of  directions 
presents  an  attractive  appearance.  This 
is  unfortunate  since  the  author  of  the 
test  seems  to  have  expended  a  great 
deal  of  care  in  its  preparation. 

Norman  C.  Meier  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  C.  E.  Seashore  has  devised 
an  interesting  test  of  art  judgment 
called  the  Meier-Seashore  Art  Judg¬ 
ment  Test.  Through  an  extensive 
process  of  analysis  a  large  number  of 
points  have  been  determined  by  which 
one  picture  excells  another.  Among 
these  are  such  items  as:  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  significant  feature,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  principal  object,  po¬ 
sition  of  the  critical  object,  suitability 
of  the  background,  and  distribution  of 
details. 

The  test  itself  consists  of  125  pairs 
of  pictures.  In  each  case  one  member 
of  the  pair  differs  from  another  in  one 
element.  The  test  is  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  extent  to  which  a  person  com¬ 
paring  the  two  pictures  selects  the  one 
which  is  the  better.  In  addition  to  the 
booklet  containing  the  pictures,  direc¬ 
tions  for  giving  the  test,  temporary 
norms,  a  record  sheet,  and  a  key  are 
provided.  The  test  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service,  University  of  Iowa. 


